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WHEN FOUND— 


WE learn from an American newspaper that among the varied 
| material left by the late Augustin Daly isa let{er not heretofore 
published which throws a little light on that ever fascinating myste-y, 
what Dickens meant, to do with his characters in his unfinished novel 
of Edwin Drood. Early in his career as a manager Daly had in hand 
& project to compose and produce a dramatizaticn of that novel and 
endeavoured by correspondence with some ot Dickens’s relatives and 
associates to find out if the authcr had lett any clue to the “ mystery.” 
Dickens’s son-in-law, Charles Collins, the artist who hed designed the 
cover, gave him information as to a few genera] cuilines cf the stcry, 
as Dickens had planned them. Edwin Drocd was never to reappear, 
as he had been murdered by Jasper. Jasper should urge on the scaych 
afte. Drood and the pursuit of his murderer, trying to divert suspicicn 
from himself, and in the end was to die, either hy falling into the 
hands of justice, or by suicide, or, as Mr. Ccli'ns (hcught most likely, 
through an overdose of opium. Resa Bud, he believed, was not to 
’ Iament Drood’s loss very long, and was eventually to marry the sailor, 
Mr. Tartar. Mr. Daly finally laid aside his plans fcr a dramatizaticn 
of the unfinished story, and never took them up again. 
* * * * %* 

) The following extract from a letter picked up recently ameng some 

wreckage and addressed by a Jady in Germany to the Captain of cne 
‘of Germany’s largest ships destroyed by our forces may be of interest 
to Dickensians :— (Translated): Dear Captain ..... I have cent you 
a few books to while away the time, but I have chosen such bccks 
that cannot be glanced through, but must be “read.” You will 
thus have move enjoymert from them. Perhaps you wonder why I 
have sent Dickens’s David Copperfield. It is cne of my “ Leiblings- 
bucher ” (favourites or favourite book). I trust you may have the 
same pleasure from .he wonderful humour of the bock that I bave and 
the excellent people the story portrays. They are “ gocd friends ” to 


ie ghia , 
* * * * * 


Mr. Charles H. Simonds, a member of the Dickens Fellowship. 
recently presented an original Dickens letter dated July 27th, 1861, 
which he purchased about a year ago through the Dickensian, to the 
Bhipley Ladies’ Gommittee for Parcels tor Shipley Priscneis of War. 
A sum of £25 4s. has been realised, as the result of the efforts of Mr. 
Simonds, assisted by some of the Members of the Ladies’ Committee. 


hie 
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Miss W.de Mercier Panton of the Philadelphia Branch of the Fellow- 
ship, who came to London in the early days of the war to train as a 
nurse has just been transferred to a hospital in the East. “Having quali- 
fied as a V.A.D., she.commenced work on May 12th, 1915, in the 
Military Wards of Charing Cross Hospital and has served in turn in a 
similar capacity in the Ist Southern General, the 4th London General 
and in the 2nd Eastern General, and has gained her service stripes and 
medal. Her devotion to all work that has fallen to her lot has been 
of the most unselfish nature, and we wish her continued health in the 
new sphere of her activity, and trust to see her back again in cp f 
when her splendid task is ‘ended. 

wer ws eA ate! ity 


We understand that the few remaining copies of Mr. Edwin Pugh’s 


valuable book “ Charles Dickens, the Apostle of the People ” have been 


acquired by Messrs. Jones and Evans, the booksellers of 77 Queen Street, 
Cheapside. They are retailing them at 1 /3 net, post free, 1/7. This 
is an opportunity of which Dickensians who do not co, Possess & 
copy of the book should avail themselves. 


* * * * * 


A very interesting memento of the Guild of Literature and Art was 
sold at Messrs. Hodgson’s rooms in London on the 13th of last month 
for £85, in the shape of the minute books of the meetings held from 12th 
June, 1854 to 25th April, 1898. During the early part of the period, 
Dickens, who was the first Vice-President of the Guild, acted as chairman 
on twenty-six occasions, and the minutes of each of these meetings 
were signed by him in full. Additional interest is given to the chairman’s 
addenda to the agenda from July 17th, 1854 to December 7th, 1896, 
containing as it does numerous comments or notes in Dickens’s hand+ 
writing during the period of his chairmanship, some of which extend 
to twenty or thirty lines, and gives names of the proposers and seconders 
of the various grants to literary men and artists and notes relating to 
the Guild houses at Stevenege and other matters. The minute books 
show how keenly interested the novelist was in the work of the Guild 
for he was present at nearly every meeting held up to the time of his 
death. With these valuable items of Dickensiana was also sold the 
Secretary’s minute book from July 17th, 1854 to June 4th, 1867, 
mostly in. the eevee of W. H. Wills, or in that of the clerk ta 
the Guild. 

* * * * * 

We have received many responses to our request in last month’s 
issue for favourite passages for inclusion in Cameos from Dickens; 
all of which we have recorded for future use. We thank our corres- 
pondents for them and are glad that the feature is so heartily 
approved. 

Rig ROPE OSI tring 

“T lived principally on Dora and Coffee,” is quoted by a daily 
paper as an instance of Dickens’s prophesy regarding our dietary. 


Tur Eprror. 


> 
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rye DEFENCE OF LITTLE NELL 


By HELENA SHARP 


Proms an early ape, I. have always had a tender regard—I might 

almost say,.a very real. affection—for Little Nell. There are 
many reasons why this should be so; but’the principal reason, is 
that until I met the gentle child, I, was entirely ignorant of the life 
and works of Charles Dickens. So great indeed is’ the love I bear 
her, that I never hear her spoken slightingly of, without desiting to 
do battle on her behalf. I have looked at the brief life and untimely 
death of Little Nell, carefully ; and I fail to see therein anything 
false or fantastic. Now, the chief objection to, her simple story is, 
that it is untrue, unreal, unlifelike. People who have not taken 
kindly to Little Nell—and she has many: adversaries—will tell you 
she has as much life in her as one of the figures in Jarley’s Waxwork ; 
she can neither laugh nor smile ; she is the poorest pretence of a child 
that ever was created. Quite so. I merely remind these good people 
that as ‘‘ Homes there are, that'are no homes””—and nobody ever 
thinks of denying that—so there are children, who never really are 
children at all; little creatures who at avery early age have care 
and sorrow thrust upon them—not from above, but just from round 
about them, very often by disagreeable, undesirable relations. 

Those who have read Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, will 
remember how early the little Brontés lost their mother ; and how their 
father had such a nasty habit of standing upon his head when he 
-wanted to look at anything—of course, this was a mental accomplish- 
ment, and had nothing to do with physical culture—that they were 
all cowed and crushed from their infancy. They never were children ! 
Now, I blame Nell’s grandfather as the chief cause of her sober face 
and demure deportment. All the same, it is a libel to say that Nell 
can neither laugh nor smile. ‘She always laughs at poor Kit ;”’ her 
eyes always light up with merriment and kindness at his approach. 
And once, at least, in spite of her fear and distrust of Quilp, “she was 
much inclined to laugh at his uncouth appearance and grotesque atti- 
tude.”” I say, I blame the grandfather—thankless old rascal !—for 
taking the elasticity out of her young life. It is difficult to determine 
whether this old man is more rogue or fool. I should like to turn 
the hose on him, and wash him clean out of the book. For he also 
is one who looks at every thing upside down. His ideas of right and 
wrong are the most inverted and perverted that ever entered into the 
heart of man. But then, he is the object—the most unworthy object— 
of Little Nell’s tender and affectionate regard. And Longfellow 
enjoins us to “ Talk not of wasted affecton ; affection never was wasted ; 
if it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning back to their 
Springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment.” And if 
Nell had not lavished all the wealth of her love upon the old man, she 
would not have been the“ dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell” whose 
‘memory we so kindly cherish. 

That man of logic and learning, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, has remarked : 
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“In many parts of Dickens’s work there is evidence of some peculiar 


affection on his part for a strange gort of little girl; a little girl with 
4 premature sense of wong reciente | and duty ; a sort of saintly preco- 
city. Did he know some little girl of this kind 4 Did she die, perhaps, 
and remain in his memory in colours too ethereal and pale 7 In any case, 
there are a great number of them in his works, Little Dorrit was one 
of them, and Florence Dombey with her brother, and even 6 in 
infancy ; and of course, Little Nell. And in any case, one thing is 
evident ; whatever charm these children may have, they have not the 
charm of childhood, They are not little children; they are ‘little 
mothers,’ The beauty and divinity in a child lie in his not being 
worried, not being conscientious, not being like Little Nell. Little 
Nell has never any of the sacred bewilderment of a baby.” Very 
good | But none of us ever really knew Nell as a baby. Although we 
all think and speak about Nelly Trent as Tattle Nell, she is not quite 
ao young a6 she looks, ‘ Nell is nearly fourteen,” It is her brother 
who says so to Dick Swiveller, just at the commencement of the story ; 
but she is very amall'for her age, As she sets out upon her wanderings 
with her grandfather, about the beginning of June, and it is the close 
of the year before her “ travelling days are done,” I conclude she 
must have been in her fifteenth year, when she lay “at rest.” Me. 
Chesterton asks, did Dickens “ know some little girl of this kind ¢”” 
I really did not think there was any question about that. For Mary 
Hogarth, his young sister-in-law, was everything to him, that he 
would have Nell be to us, “ Young, beautiful, and good, God num- 
bered her among his angels, at the early age of seventeen.” This was 
the epitaph he wrote for her, I have held in my hand—with gentle 
reverence, a8 if it had been a living thing—the last gift from Charles 
Dickens to Mary Hogarth—a little leather writing case, presented to 
her upon her birthday, And as I read the simple inscription—From 
O.D, to MH, and the date, done in letters of gold—I thought of that 
other inscription he had written so soon after tor her tomb. Looking 
at the lovely eyes that were watching me, I said; “ She was very 
beautiful ¢" And the daughter of Charles Dickens answered: “ She 
was better than that, my dear, she was very, very good,” 

In considering Littl Nell, U think we ought to remember what 
manner of man her creator was, In some points, he was more like 
a woman thanaman, I think we see this in that frequently recurri 
dream or vision of Mary Hogarth which visited him all the desea 
his lie, This might be instanced, if other evidence were wanting, as 
a proof of the deeply affectionate nature of the man, It is remarkable 
that the words he wrote for her epitaph ; “ Young, beautiful and good,” 
ave repeated in Oliver Twist, of Rose Maylie, in The Old Curiovity 
Shop, about Little Nell, and in Dombey and Son, concerning Florence, 
Surely a stadied, intentional, and very touching tribute to the memory 
of the dear young friend of his early days, 

Mr, Chesterton says—and in spite of his perpetual play of puzzling 
paradoxes, he can anv a straightforward thing—“ He was a man who 
could really have died of love or sorrow,’ So it was that the love 
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he bore Mary Hogarth was everlasting ; and his sorrow for her death 
an eternal regret. How deeply he felt the passing of Little Nell. we 
all know. He writes — 


“T went to bed last night utterly dispirited and done up. Al! 
night I have been pursued by the child; snd this morning I am 
unrefreshed and miserable. I don't know what te do with myself. 

think the close of the story will be great.” And again, “I think 


It casts the most horrible shadow upon me, and it is as much as I 
ean do to keep moving at all. I tremble to approach the place a 
great deal more than Kit; 8 great deal more than Mr. Garland ; 
&® great deal more than the Single Gentleman. I shan’t recover it 
for a long time. Nobody will miss her hike I shall. Tt is such a 
very psinful thing to me, that I really cannot express my sorrow. 
Old wounds bleed afresh when I only think of the way of doing it ; 
what the actual doing it will be, God knows, Dear Mary died 
yesterday, when I think of this sed story." 


* —* I first conceived the idea of conducting that simple stary 
te its termination, I determined rigidly te adhere to it, and never 
to forsake the end I had in view. Not untried in the school of 
afiliction, in the death of these we leve, I thought what a good thing 
it would be if in my little work of pleasant amusement, I could 

i substitute a gariand of fresh flowers for the sculptured horrors 
which digrace the toms. If IT have put-inte my book anything 
whieh can fll the young mind with better thoughts of death or soften 
the grief of older hearts; if I have written ome word which can 
afford pleasure or consolktion to old or young in time of trial, I 

\ shall consider it as semething achieved— something which I shall 
be glad to look back up m in after hfe.” 


\ His desire is granted . he has his exceeding great reward. Upon 
the Ist of Februarr, in the following year, Dickens ts entertained by 
the young men of Boston te a dinner, when again he makes tender 
reference te Littl Neil — 

*T cannot help expressing the delight, the more than happiness 
it was io me to find s strong an interest awakened on this side 
ef the water, in favour of that httle heraime of mine apusee.. who 


gun, has taken up the pen, and written to me a little history of 
domestic joy or sorrow, always coupled, I am proud to say, with 


tg hohnigrainyhag ghicbew givens Lgpabige ted g bnicgre 
Jeys and sorrews of his own fireside. Many a mether—I could 
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-reckon them now. by dozens, not. by units—has done the like, id 
has told.me how she lost such a child at such a time, and where she 
lay buried, and how good she was, and how, in this or that: os 
she resembles Nell.” 


And yet, people do say, with disdainful look and scornful Voice, 
that: Nell is a: most unhkely character! — 

I think .we cannot bid the child fareweil more fittingly, iia by 
walking softly in that mournful procession when she is carried to her 


quiet grave. The following passage is one of the most beautiful that 
Dickens ever penned :—_ 


“And now the bell—-the bell she had so often heard, ‘wy niga 
and day,.and listened to with solemn pleasure almost as a living 
. voice—rang its remorseless toll, for her, so young, so beautiful,:so 
. good,. Decrepit. age, and vigorous life; and blooming youth, and 
helpless infancy, poured forth—on crutches, in the pride of strength 
and health, in the full blush of promise, in the mere dawn of :life— 
to gather round her tomb. Old men were there, whose eyes were 
- dim and senses failing—grandmothers who might have died ‘ten 
- years ago, and still been“old—the deaf, the blind, the lame, the 
palsied, the living dead in many shapes and forms, to see the closing 
of that early grave. What was the death it would shut in, to that 
which still could crawl and creep above it ! 

Along the crowded path they bore her now; pure as the newly- 
fallen snow that. covered it ; whose day on earth had been as fleeting. 
Under the porch, where she had sat when Heaven in its mercy 
brought her to that peaceful spot, she passed again; and the old 
church received her in its quiet shade. They carried her to one 
old nook, where she had many and many a time sat musing, and 
laid their burden softly on the pavement. The light streamed on 
it through the coloured window—a window, where the boughs of 
trees were ever rustling in the summer, and where the birds sang 
sweetly all day long. With every breath of air that stirred among 
those branches in the sunshine, some trembling, changing light, 
would fall upon her grave .. . They saw the vault covered, 
and the stone fixed down. Then, when the dusk of evening had come 
on, and not a sound disturbed the sacred stillness of the place— 
when the bright moon poured in her light on tomb and monument, 
on pillar, wall and arch, and most of all (it seemed to them) upon 
her quiet grave—in that calm time, when outward things and 
inward thoughts teem with assurances of immortality, and worldly 
hopes and fears are humbled in the dust before them—then, with 
tranquil and submissive hearts they turned away, and left the child 
with God. 

Oh ! it is hard to take to heart the lesson that such deaths will 
teach, but let no man reject it, for it is one that all must learn, and 
is ‘a mighty, universal Truth. When Death strikes down the innocent’ 
and young, for every fragile form from which he lets the panting 
spirit free, a hundred virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charity, and 

“love, to walk the world, and bless it. Of every tear that sorrowing 
‘mortals shed on ‘such green graves, some good is born, some gentler 
nature comes. In the Destroyer’s steps there spring up bright crea- 


tions that defy his BOWPr, and his dark path becomes a 7 o light 
to Heaven.” 
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DICKENS _ AND LORD JEFFREY 
~GREAT CRITIC’S AFFECTION FOR BOZ 
By J. W. T. LEY 
BELIEVE I have lost as affectionate a friend as I ever had, or 
shall have, in this world.” So wrote Charles Dickens when 
‘Jeffrey died in 1850. It was true. He had as wide a circle of affec- 
tionate friends as ever fell to the happy lot of any man, but not one 
-of them—no, not even Forster himself—loved him more truly, or 
‘admired his genius more unaffectedly than Francis, Lord Jeffrey. 
“They met in 184] and cemented a friendship which had-already com- 
«menced..“ autographically,”’ and which.must have meant very much 
to Dickens. Jeffrey was born in 1773, so that he was 68 years old 
-when he first met Dickens, who had not yet completed his thirtieth 
“year, and his attitude towards the young novelist was almost that of 
.@ fond parent towards a brilliant son. His kindly criticism—which 
‘reads very strangely after some of his ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review ”’ articles— 
-and his whole-hearted encouragement must have been invaluable to 
‘the young writer. Indeed, they must have meant more to him than 
“he ever knew, or the world can ever estimate. 

It is true that in respect. of one of Jeffrey’s criticisms (of some parts 
of Dombey and Son) we find Dickens writing to Forster :—‘ I do not 
at heart, however, lay much real stress on his opinion, though one is 
‘naturally proud of awakening such sincere interest in the breast of an 
old man who has so long worn the biue and yellow.” There was some 
‘point in this, perhaps, but none the less Dickens could not ignore the 
opinions of such a man, and.even though unconsciously, they cannot 
‘have failed to influence his work... Indeed, as we shall see later, Jeffrey 
did influence the plot of this very book in a very important particular. 
. But, in those early days, when Boz had just burst from obscurit y 
‘into world-wide fame ; just realising his strength as he was, the frien 
‘ship and advice of this famous editor could not but help" to mould 
him, and to direct his genius in ways where it could wield its most 
ypotent influence. — 

Jeffrey loved Dickens with a on that is rare among men. The old 

n’s heart warmed to the creator of Little Nell and Smike as it had 
‘warmed to few men in his long life, and throughout. his letters to 
‘Dickens there is a note of affectionate interest that is most touching. 
‘Their first meeting was in April, 1841, and in the following month, 
‘Jefirey wrote to Lord Cockhurn trom London :— 


> Lhave seen a good deal of and above all, of Charles Dickens, 
with whom I have struck up what I mean to be an eternal and 
intimate friendship. - He lives very near to us, and I often run over 
and sit an hour, téte a téte, or take a long walk in the park with him— 
the only way really to know or be known by either.man or woman. 
Taken: in this way I think him very amiable and agreeable. In 
mixed company, where he is now much sought after, he is rather 
reseryed.. He has dined here, and we with him, at rather too sump- 
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tuous a dinner for a man with a family, and only beginning to be 
rich, though selling 44,000 copies of his weekly issues.* 


What strikes one as somewhat astonishing, is the fact that though 
the Clock dinner took place on April 10th, while Jeffrey was in London, 
he was not of the company, for though this was his first meeting with 
D.ckens, they had corresponded previously. A month before, Dickens 
had written to Forster about Jeffrey in quite familiar terms, referring 
to a letter that hed obviously come from that great man himself :— 
* T had a letter from Edinburgh this morning, announcing that Jeffrey’s 
visit wall be the week afier next; telling me that he drives about 
Edinburgh, declaring there has been ‘nothing so good as Nell since 
C. rdelie.” which he writes also to sll manner of people ; and informing 
me of a desire in that romantic town tu give me greeting and welcome.” 
We have also the well-known fact that Jeffrey pleaded earnestly with 
D ckens to allow Little Nell to live. That must have been before 
this visit to London in April, 1841, for Nell was dead then. 

We are told that in this visit Jeffrey was weleomed with many 
feasts and entertainments of which he partook very sparingly. It is 
conceivable that he declined an invitation to the Clock dinner, but 
is is very improbable indeed, seeing that the book whose vompletion 
was he:ng celebrated contained that character of whom the old man 
was so fond. - We must take it that he was not invited, and the fact 
is very surprising. Before he returned to Edinburgh, he had extracted 
a promise from D'ckens to pay a visit to Scotland in the ensuing 
summer. That visit duly took place. The novelist and his wife arrived 
at the Royal Hotel, Ed.nburgh, on June 22nd, and he had, as Forster 
puts it, his “ first practical experience of the honours his fame had 
won for him.” Ona June 23rd, he wrote: “I have been this morning 
to the Parl’ament House, and am now introduced (I hope) to everybody 
in Edinburgh. The hotel is perfectly besieged, and I have been 
{foreed to take refuge in a sequestered apartment at the end of a long 
passage...” On June 25th, he was entertained to a great publio 
banquet. Jeffrey was to have taken the chair, but was prevented by 
ill-health, and Wilson (“Christopher North ”) filled the position.T 
During his stay in Scotland, he naturally saw much of his friend, and 
visited him sevevai times at Craig-crook, 

Records uf meetings between the two men after this are lamentably 
scarce, but we do know, that henceforth Jeffrey visited Dickens in 
London about every spring, and that as the years passed the friendship 
deepened. D ckens paid another visit to Scotland in December, 1847, 
for the purpose of opening the Glasgow Atheneum, and, of course, took | 
in Edinburgh gong and returning in order to spend some time with 
Jeffrey. During this visit an incident occurred which may be mentioned 
in this place. On the first day of the new year—1848—the novelist 
wrote to Forster: “ Jeffrey, who is obliged to hold a kind of morning 
court .n his own study during the holidays, came up here yesterday 


* Master Humphrey's Clock. 
t See Zhe Dickensian, December 1916, pages 255 and 257.—Ep1rTor. 
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in great consternation, to tell me that a person had been to make and 
sign a declaration of bankruptcy, and that on looking at the sigi:ature 
he saw it was Sheridan James Knowles.” With that promptness that 
characterised him in everything he ever did, he decided to do something 
to assist this famous playwright, The help of friends was enlisted, 
and as a result, in the followang May, performances of ‘‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor”? and “ Love, Law and Physick” were given in 
London, Birmingham, Manchester. Liverpool, Glasgow and Edinburgh 
with a vic w of endowing a curatorship of Shakespeare’s house at S.rat- 
ford-on- Avon, to be held by Knowles. The endowment was abandoned 
upon the town of S.ratford taking charge of the house, but the proceeds 
of the performances, which amounted to £2551, went to the object 
really desired, 

D.ckens paid Jeffrey 
the two greatest com- 
pliments that were in 
his power to pay. He 
ded cated one of his 
bocks to lim, and he 
inv.ted him to act as 
vod-father to one of his 
children. The hook was 
The Cricket on theHeurth, 
the dcd.eation reading : 
“To Lord Jeffrey, with 
the affection and attach- 
ment of lis friend, 
Charles Dickens.” The 
child to whom Jeffrey 
became god-father was 
the third son, named, of 
course, Francis Jeffrey, 
~ who was born in Janu- 
ary 15th, 1844, and who became known in the family circle as 
“ Chickenstalker.”” He lived to manhood, dying at. Illinois in 1886. 
This was the old man’s reply to his friend’s invitation to him to act 
as the boy’s gud-tather :— 


FRANCIS JEFFREY 


. .. about that most flattering wish, or, more probably, passing 
fancy, of that dear Kate of yours, to associate my n°me w-th yours 
over the baptismal font of your new-come boy. My first impression 
was that it was a mere piece of kind badinage of hers (or perhaps 
your own) and not meant to be seriously taken, and consequently 
that it would be foolish to take any notice cf it. But it has since 
occurred to me, that, if you had really meditated so great an honour 
for me, yon would naturally think it strange if I did not in some way 
acknowledge it, and express the deep sense I should certainly have 
of such an act of kindness. And so I write nc w to sry, -n all fullness 
and simplicity of heart, that, if such a thing is indeed in your con- 
templation, it would be more flattering and agreeable to me than most 
things that have befallen me in this mortal pilgrimage ; while if 
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it was but the sportful expression of a happy and confiding playfulness 
I shall still feel grateful for the communication, and return you & 
smile as cordial as your own, and with full permission to both of 
you to smile at the simplicity which could not distinguish jest from 
earnest. 


What Jeffrey thought of Dickoae 8 genius and of the products af 
that genius, is well known. We are all used to the sneer at the “ un- 
discriminating Dickensian,” but not the wildest enthusiast that ever 
lived was more extravagant in his appreciation of the novels than was 
this great critic. But for the fact that most of his letters to Dickens 
‘are preserved, it would be almost incredible that the man who was 
the most feared critic of his time should have held Boz in such high 
estimation, and should have enthused so extravagantly over his 
writings. The truth is that he saw in those writings a new humanising 
force. It was not Dickens the great humorist over whom he was so 
enthusiastic ; but Dickens the tender-hearted, Dickens the lover of 
little children, Dickens the champion of the downtrodden and suffering. 
It was Smike who first touched his heart, and it was Neil who completed 
the conquest. How he wept over Nell, and how he pleaded that she 
might live, all the world knows, but I shall be forgiven for introducing 
one authenticated anecdote. 
Mrs. Henry Siddons, a neighbour and intimate of Jeffrey’s, opened 
his library door one day, and saw the old man sitting in his chair, 
with his head on the table, and apparently in deep grief. She was 
in the act of retiring silently, when he looked up, and beckoned her 
to remain. She saw that his eyes were suffused with tears. ‘‘ Don’t 
go, my dear friend,” he said, “I shall be all right again in another 
minute.” ‘‘I had no idea that you had had any bad news or cause 
for grief,” said the lady, “or I would not have come. Is anyone 
dead ?”’ “Yes, indeed,” was the reply. “I’m a great goose to 
have given way so; but I could not help it. You'll be sorry to hear 
that little Nelly, Boz’s little Nelly, is dead.” 
His love for this character never faded, and his references to her in 
‘his letters are frequent. To Mrs. Rutherford, for instance, in 1842, 
‘he wrote: “ . I am verging with unreasonable celerity to decay, 
and am already in a condition which will require all the indulgence I 
now beseech of you. So you must be a good girl and play the Nelly 

rto me now and then, keeping me out of scrapes, and cheering my 
failing spirit, with the spectacle of your brightness and sustaining it 
by the strength of your affection.” 


[To be continued] | 
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Miss W. De Mercier Panton. _ Private Reginald R. Genois. 
Lieut. Errol White. ' Private Clarence. A. Launer.. 
Private Kenneth M. Agnew. i 


———— 
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: CAMEOS FROM. DICKENS 
SAILORS IN MINIATURE — ~ 


‘N the corner of the ground: stood a decked mimic ship, with real 
_masts, yards and sails—mainmast seventy feet high. At.the word 
of command from the Skipper of: this ship—a mahogany-faced: Old 
Salt, with the indispensable quid in his cheek, the true nautical roll, 
and all wonderfully complete—the rigging was covered with'a swarnr 
of boys: one, the first to spring into the shrouds, outsttipping all the 
others, and resting on the truck of the main-topmast im no time- 

And now. wé stood out to sea, in a most amazing manner ; the Skipper 
himself, the whole crew, the Uncommercial, and all hands present, : 
implicitly believing that there was not a moment to lose, that the wind - 
had that instant chopped round and sprung up fair, ‘and that we were 
away on a voyage round the world. Get all sail upon her! Witha 
will,;-my lads! Lay out upon the main-yard there ! Look alive at . 
the weather earring! Cheery, my boys! Let go the sheet, now ! 
Stand by at the braces, you! With a will, aloft there! Belay, 
starboard watch! Fifer! Come aft, fifer, and give ’em a tune !: 
Forthwith, springs up fifer, fife in hand—smallest boy ever seen—big: 
lump on temple, having lately fallen down on a paving-stone—gives: 
’em a tune with all his might and main. MHooroar, fifer! With a. 
will, my lads! Tip ’em a livelier one, fifer! Fifer tips ’em a livelier, 
one, and excitement increases. Shake ’em out, my lads! Well done ! 
There you have her! Pretty, pretty ! Every rag upon her she can 
carry, wind right astarn, and ship cutting through the water fifteen 
knots an hour ! 

At this favourable moment of her voyage, I gave the alarm “A 
man overboard !”’ (on the grayel), but he was immediately recovered, 
none the worse. Presently, I observed the Skipper overboard, but 
forbore to mention it, as he seemed in no wise disconcerted by the 
accident. Indeed, I soon came to regard the Skipper as an amphibious 
creature, for he was so perpetually plunging overboard to look up at 
the hands aloft, that he was oftener in the bosom of the ocean than on 
deck. His pride in his crew on those occasions was delightful, and the 
conventional unintelligibility of his order in the ears of uncommercial 
landlubbers and loblolly boys, though they were always intelligible to 
the crew, was hardly less pleasant. But we couldn’t expect to go on 
in this way for ever ; dirty weather came on, and then worse weather, 
and when we least expected it we got into tremendous difficulties. 
Screw loose in the chart perhaps—something certainly wrong somewhere 
—but-here we were with breakers ahead, my lads, drivine head on, slap 
on a lee shore ! The Skipper broached this terrific announcement in 
such great agitation, that the small fifer, not fifeing now, but standing 
looking on near the-wheel with his fife ‘under his arm, seemed for the 
moment quite unboyed, though he speedily recovered his presence of 
mind. In the trying circumstances that ensued, the Skipper and the 
crew moved worthy of one another. The Skipper got dreadfully hoarse, 
but otherwise was master of the situation. The man at the wheel did 
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wonders ; all hands (except the fifer) were turned up to wear ship ° 
and I observed the fifer, when we were at our greatest extremity, to 
refer to some document in his waistcoat-pocket, which I conceived to 
be his will. I think she struck. I was not myself conscious of any 
collision, but I saw the Skipper so very often washed overboard and 
back again, that I could only impute it to the beating of the sh'p. 1 
am not enough of a seamen to describe the manceuvres by which we 
were saved, but they made the Skipper very hot (French polishing his 
mahogany face) and the crew very nimble, and succeeded to a marvel : 
for, within a few minutes of the first alarm, we had wore chip and got 
her off, and were all a-tauto—which I felt very grateful for: not that 
I knew what it was, but that I perceived that we had not been all 
a-tauto lately. Land now appeared on our weather-bow, and we 
shaped our course for it, having the wind abeam, and frequently chang- 
ing the man at the helm, in order that every man might have his 
spell. We worked into harbour under prosperous circumstances, and 
furled our sails, and squared our yards, and made all ship-shape and 
handsome, and so our voyage ended. When I complimented the 
Skipper at parting on his exertions and those of his gallant crew, he 
informed me that the latter were provided for the worst, all hands 
being taught to swim and dive; and he added that the able seaman 
at the main-topmast truck especially, could dive as deep as he could 
go high. 
The Uneommercial Traveller : 
Tie SHORT-TIMERS. 


THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART 
By W. GLYDE WILKINS 
Il. 


SHORTLY after the performances at Devonshire House, the play 
“Not so Bad as We Seem” was published for the Guild by 
Chapman and Hall, Dickens’s publishers, and in the back of the 
book was printed a prospectus of the Guild, from which the following 
ex.rac s present clearly what it was desired to accomplish :— 


“In connection with this Society, by which it is intended to com- 
mend and enforce the duties of providence and foresight, especially 
murked in those whose income is wholly, or mainly, derived from 
the precarious profits of a profession, it 1s proposed to establish 
and endow an Institute, having at its disposal certain salaries, to 
which certain duties will be attached, together with a number of 


free residencies, which, though sufficiently small to be adapted to a - 


very moderate income, will be completed with due regard to the 
ordinary habits and necessary comforts of gentlemen. The office 
of the Endowment will consist of — 

Ist. of a WARDEN, with a house and salary of 200 pounds a year. 

2nd, of MEMBERS, with a house and 170 pounds, or 200 pounds 

without a house. 
3rd, of ASSOCIATES, with a salary of 100 pounds a year, 
Fach member will be required to give, either personally or by 
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& proxy selected from the ASSOCIATES with the approval of the 
WARDEN , three lectures in each year, one in London, the others 
at the Mechanics’ Institute, or some building suited for the purpose, 
in the principal provincial towns. 

It was also proposed to co-operate with the National Provident 
Institution to effect insurance and secure annuities for the membets 
of the Guild.” 


Lytton gave the Guild the use of two acres of ground at Stevenege, 
neat Knebworth, on which were built two dwell ngs, and in addition 
to this there had been accumulated # fund of four thousand pounds. 
It was therefore decided in 1854, that in order to hold proper y and 
carry out the objects for which the Guild was formed, it should be 
incorporated, and accotdingly a bill ‘“ Incorporating the Guild of 
Literature and Art” was passed by Parliament, the following being 
a partial list of the incorporators mentioned in the Act— 


The Most Noble Wiz11AM Spencer, DUKE of Drvonsuire, Knight 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 

The Right Honourable GRANVILLE GEORGE, EARL GRANVILLE. 

Sir Epwarp Grorcr Eartre Lytron Butwer Lytron. 

Sir Caartes Lock Eastiake, Knight, President of the Roya! 
Academy. 

Cuarites Dickens, Esquire. 

JouN Forster, Esquire, Barrister at Law. 

CHARLES Knicut, Esquire. 

Dickens’s first disappointment in connection with the project came in 
1857, when he discovered that no pensions could be granted under the 
provisions of the Act until seven years after the date of its passage 
or not until the year 1861. That this was a disappointment which he 
felt keenly is shown by a letter which he wrote to Lord Lytton, dated 
January 28th, 1857, in which he says :— 

“TJ thought Wills had told,you as to the Guild (for I begged him 
to) that we can do absolutely nothing until our charter is seven years 
old. It is the stringent and express prohibition of the Act of 
Parliament, for which things you members, thank God, are responsible 
and not I. When I observed this clause (which was just as we were 
going to grant a pension if we could agree upon a good subject) 
I caused our counsel’s opinion to be taken on it, and there is no doubt 
about it, I immediately recommended that there should be no 
expenses, that the interest on the capital should be all invested 
as it accrued—that the chambers should be given up and the clerk 
discharged—and that the Guild should have the use of the Household 
Words Office, rent free, and the services of Wills on the same terms. 
All of which was done.” 


In 1856, Dickens and a committee of the Guild visited Stevenage to 
inspect the dwellings that had been built on the property given by 
Lytton. Although it was fifteen years since its formation and eleven 
years since its incorporation, Dickens was just as enthusiastic and just 
as sanguine of its success as when the scheme was first formulated at. 
Knebworth, and at a dinner given by Lord Lytton to the Committee. 
Dickens reiterated his faith in the project in a speech in which he said: — 
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“ The belies! and gentlemen Whos ‘we shall invite to-occupy the 
houses we have built will never be placed under any social disadvan- 
_ tages, They will be invited to oecupy them as artists, receiving them 
as a mark of the high respect in which they are held by their fellow 
_workers. As artists, I hope .they will often exercise their calling 
within those walls for the general advantage ; and they will always 
claim, on equal terms, the hospitality of their generdus neighbours.** 


Notwithstanding the rosy view Dickens took, the project languished 
and the people who- would: have benefited by it and who really needed. 
its benefits, were slow to take advantage of it, as they no doubt could: 
not divest themselves of the idea that the public would look on themy 
as objects of charity. This no doubt was a great: disappointment. 
to Dickens, who had entered into the scheme with so much earnestness” 
and who had been so anxious and worked so hard and so long for its 
success. 

The. houses were 2 rented and the income foe, this source and on, 
money raised by amateur performances and other sources, was used 
for aiding in other ways needy artists and authors until the final 
dissolution of the Guild. In Dickens’ 8 letter to Lytton, dated February 
15th, 1852, quoted above, he said, “I believe its fortunes have been 
advanced fifty years at least.” What a disappointment it would 
have been to him, if he had lived that long, to know that in five years 
less than the time mentioned, he would have seen the failure of the 
Guild and all his hopes of its success dashed to the ground. 

In 1897, the few remaining members of the Guild decided that. the 
objects for which it hgd been formed could not be successfully carried 
out, and an act entitled the ‘‘ Dissolution of the Guild of Literature 
and Art” was presented to and passed by Parliament. Under the 
provisions of this act those members of the Guild who were authors 
became members of the Royal Literary Fund, and those who were 
artists were to be taken in as members of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. 

The funds of the Guild, after paying the expenses of the dissolution 
were to be equally divided between the two associations, and thus came 
to an end a project in which Dickens had been the prime mover at its 
inception and to which he had given, with his whole soul, so much of 
his time and talents. 

. What'a different ending from that prophesied by Diskéne’ in a letter 
shortly after the formation of the Guild, in which he said “Oh! What 
a procession of New Years may walk out of all this for the class we belong 
to after we are dust.” 

It was Dickens’s failure, not because Dickens and the prbaatane of 
the project let it languish after-its inception, for we have, the word of - 
Forster, his friend and biographer, that there was no project of his life 
into which- he flung himself with greater eagerness than the Guild. 
Why, then, was it a failure ? In the conclusion of the prospectus of 
the Guild, which Dickens himself wrote in 1851, he says, “ The origina- 
tors of the Guild invite the co-operation of brethren of all degrees, 
with a single desire to serve and raise the common cause. There are 
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few who cannot render some aid toward this end, so they ask for the 
true support of all their brethren.” The Guiid failed simply because it 
_was not taken up and supported by the class it was intended. to benefit, 
‘and it was a Dickens failure only 1 in his mistaken belief that his brethren 
-in literature and art would “ desire to serve and raise the common cause’’ 
and to “render some aid toward this end.” 

An interesting reiic of the Guild is now in the possession of a Dickens 
collector in Minneapolis, Minn. It is the book of the “‘ Council Attend- 
ance of the Guild of Literature and Art.” In it are the autograph 
‘signatures of those in attendance at each meeting from June 12th, 1854, 
to December 7th, 1896. It contains Dickens’s autograph thirty-one 
times, besides many signatures of men eminent in literature and art 
such as John Forster, Mark Lemon, Wilkie Collins, Charles Knight, 
Dudley Costello, Augustus Egg, W. H. Wills, (Sir) John Tenniel, Charles 
Reade, Charles Dickens, junr., Tom Taylor, Percy FitzGerald, and many 
others of men well known in literary and artistic circles. 


[Conclusion] 


MR. JOYCE KILMER 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 


Cys of the very few, if not the only well-known American poet 
and man of letters who has enlisted in the United States army 
‘is Joyce Kilmer of the “New York Times,” and President of the 
branch of the Dickens Fellowship’ in that City. Mr. Kilmer rolled out 
in a steady stream interviews with literary celebrities, book reviews 
for both newspapers and magazines, poetry for half the publications 
‘in the country, introductions to anthologies, essays on this and that 
and the other, and a mass of writing generally amazing to contemplate, 
‘and excellent to read in all its departments. 

Mr. Kilmer, whose best known volume is perhaps ‘“‘ Trees and Other 
“Poems,” was formerly a.teacher of Latin, 2-lexicographer, and has 
been an editor of leading religious journals. 

en arriving in New York from Morristown, N. J., something like 


‘nine short years ago, he got a job as 4 retail clerk “ on the floor” in a 


prominent book store—a position he retained exactly two weeks, 
before going to the staff of the Standard dictionary. - 

« As Mr. Kilmer is one year over the limit of the draft age he could 
have no hope of being conscripted. And so, naturally—naturally, 
thatiis, for-a soul of his. type—he straightway enlisted when the United 
States entered the war. He might have gone to an officers’ training 
camp and played it a bit more soft than he did. But his oldest friend 
doubtless would tell you that he is one of that ardent sort who never 


look before they leap, and that it is one of the features of his character 


that having so leaped he never appears to regret it. 

. The innumerable admirers of this bright spirit, soon to go; from our 
-own land with a musket to the great war, doubtless will hope to see 
2and treasure from his own hand the story ot “From Mineola to 
-Flanders.”-—Times-Picayune, New Orleans. 
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DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


WO slight errors have crept into our accounts. Miss Miller’s dona- 
tion of 20/- was announced twice, and last month’s figures were 
wrongly cast by sixpence. The balance in hand is now £52 16s. 2d., 
after forwarding to the National Institute for the Blind a cheque for 

£129 5s. for the manufacture of Little Dorrit in 14 volumes. 
The next book to b2 put in hand will be Christmas Stories, towards 

which a specia] donation is made this month. 

£ 5. d.. | £ 8s. d. 

Amount Collected .. 788 13 8 Already forwarded to 

| the Nationa! In- 

| stitute for the 

{ Blind for the 

manufacture of 


The Old Curiosity 


| Shop. 7 vols .. 50 0 0 
| Great ee 
| 6 vols .. ~ 45 (Oa 
Barnaby Rudge, 8 
vols 105 0 0 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 
| 12 vols . 155°" 0.6 
Bleak House, 14 
vois (Per Mr. Al- 
bert L. Reckitt) 134 17 6 
Our Mutua! Friend, 
12 vols .. mee SHS 5 0 
Little Dorrit,14 vols 129 0 
Balance oe oe ee ‘ 2 
£788 13 8 | £788 13 8 
fivmnd: 
Balance in hand .. 52 16 2 


Miss Christine Matz (a special donation towards Christ- 
mas Stories, in “ ‘lasting and fond memory of Mrs. 


Lirriper,” from an American friend) ce ET RG i 
Philadelphia Branch ane sit ia ca i¢ whee pee 
Manchester Branch: Prof. Miles’s Recital. 2nd 

Instalment .. 18 al hae) 
Portsmouth Branch : Proceeds of Prof. Miles’s ‘Ss “Recital 10°. 0-6 
Stockport Branch . 9 0 0 
Liverpool Branch : "Prof. Miles’s Recital, 2nd Instal- 

ment .. 4 48 9 
Ewell Lodge (2nd donation) bis 22 0. 
Mr. R. 8. Salamon (2nd donation) Le @: aie eee 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Green (2nd donation) . 36 ot Sg ee 
London Branch: Balance of Prof. Miles’s Recital LEME Sous i 7 
J. D. Betham : : 10 0 
RR : DOF Ae 

£127 12 6 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A VICTORIAN* 


A VERY interesting volume of reminiscences entitled “ In the Days 
of Victoria,” by Thomas F. Piowmen, is published by Mr. John 
Lane. Init the author includes the paper “ From the Lend cf Letters,” 
which he contributed to “Ta C rn’ ill Magazive” fr December, 1915, 
from which we quoied in our pages for February. 1916 (page 48). It 
deals chiefly with the occasion when Dickens gave readings from his 
~ works at Oxferd in 1859, when King Edward VII (-hen Prince of Wales) 
was present, and need not 
be repeated here. 

Fresh matter is added in 
the shape cf a couple of 
letters written by the novel- 
ist in the capaci: y of Kditor 
of Household Words and All 
the Year Round which have 
come into the author’s 
possession and upon which 
he makes comment. 

He also speaks of the 
visit of Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens, K.C, to Bath in 
1915. when he gave one 
of his recitals from his 
father’s books in aid of ihe 
Red Cross Society. ‘‘ Any- 
one who had heard his 
father,” he says, ‘could 
not but agree that he had 
transmitted to hs son the 
full power of holding an 
audience in thrall by the 
sympathetic force with 
which he invested every 
syllable of the two stories CHAKLES DICKENS curca 1860 
of undying fame.” 

The chapter is illustrated by a curious and interesting picture of 
Dickens, which, with the publishers’ permission we reproduce here. 

Mr. Plowman met many notable men and women of the period 
which he recalls. Not merely literary and ar:istic, bit shining lights 
in all walks of life and he has entertaining stories to tell of all of 
them. 

The whole volume is extremely interesting and valuable as conveying 
in a very pleasant manner the atmosphere of the old Victorian days, 
recalling the men and manners of the period which, but for such timely 
books as this. are likely to be forgotten. 


— 


* «Tn the Days of Victori+,” by Thomas F. Plowman. Illustrated. 
London: Juln Lane. 103. 6d. net. 
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- POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CGE 
STAPLE INN 


My tee this pleasaunce quaint I rest awhile 
In leisure moments snatched from busy toil, 
Shut off from tvaffic’s noisy din and moil ; 

And here in pleasant dreams my time I wile. 

I think of all the characters who file 
In palpitating life through book whose coil 
Has held so many writers, but to foil 

These great attempts its riddle to beguile. 

Oh ! who shall solve the secret hidden deep 
Within the purpose of the Master’s mind 

When suddenly he fell in his last sleep 
And this fine book, unfinished left behind, 

It baffles all! He only understood 

The mystery surrounding Edwin Drood. 

A. W. Epwarps. 


AUGUSTUS J. CHINNERY 


WE have recently learned with regret that Mr. Augustus J. Chinnery 

has been killed while on Active Service. His title to recognition 
in these pages lies in the fact that he was among the earliest of the 
members of the Dickens Fellowship Repertoire Company and was 
identified with all their productions from 1905 until1914. Among the 
parts he played were Tim Linkinwater, Lord Feenix, Solomon Daisy, 
Bumble, Mr. Witherden and Stagg. There was a quaintness and 
cameo-like fidelity in his characterisation that peculiarly suited him 
for the portrayal of Dickensian character parts and when under 


brighter conditions the Dickens Players resume their activities, the — ‘ 


gap left by Mr. Chinnery will be difficult to fill. He was of modest, 
cheery and unassuming manner and “ Augustus J.” will be remembered 
with genuine regret for many a long day by those of us who were 


associated with him in our recreation for nearly ten happy years. 
A. E: B. C 


“ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t it ?””—Rosa DARTLE. 


QUESTIONS 


THe STEAM Gun. In Chapter XI. of Martin Ofnizelowns, le 
‘says, speaking of Mr. Jonas: “ If he will take the trouble to look about 
‘him he may find a-greater number of confirmations of the past, in the 
occurrences of a single day, than the steam- 5 ay can discharge in a 
minute.”? What is or was a steam-gun 1—J. R. CHARMBURY (Lieut. 
‘A.0.D.), Q.V., B.E.F, 
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ANSWERS . 

ROBERT BROWNING AND Dickens. According to R. Shelton 
Mackenzie in his ‘‘ Life of Dickens,’ published in America, Dicleng: 
once declared in a fit. of enthusiasm that he would rather have written 
Browning’s “‘ Blot on the Scutcheon,” than any work of modern times, 
His favourite poet was Tennyson although he thought Browning still 
greater.; 


‘Pum CHOPPED-UP MURDERED MAN. We hope to publish the answer 
to thi§ query in the shape of an article: by Mr. Willoughby Matchett 
in our next issue.—EDITorR. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
A WAY TO PEACE 

Sim. —The following passage in one of Dickens’s Miscellaneous 
Papers might be worth the consideration of those upon whom the 
burden of the war’s conduct rests :— 

““T would entreat both sides now so miserably opposed, to consider 
whether there are no men above suspicion, to whom they might refer 
the matters in dispute, with a perfect confidence above all things in 
the desire of those men to act justly, and in their sincere attachment 
to their countrymen of every rank and to their country ..... both 
right, or both wrong ; there is certain ruin to both in the continuance 
of this breach. And from their ever widening circle of decay, what 
drop in the social ocean shall be free.” 

Yours faithfully 
AN OPTIMIST. 
London, 7th February, 1918. 


WAS NASEBY THE OLD BATTLEFIELD ? 
Sir.—I am greatly in love with the ‘‘ Cameos from Dickens ”’ idea 
which now forms a monthly feature of The Dickensian. And I am 
particularly pleased to find how early that inimitable description 


_ which introduces “‘ The Battle of Life ” has taken its place in the list 


of selections. To me it has always seemed one of the finest nature 
pictures the Master ever produced. 
Consequent on its appearance, may I be permitted to ask a question ? 


In vol. X., p. 252 of The Dickensian, a paragraph was reproduced from 


“The Westminster Gazette”? in which it was stated that the old English 
battlefield described was ‘‘ possibly Naseby.”? This possibility was a 
revelation to me, for strange to say, I had always fondly associated 
the same in my own mind with Naseby. . That tendency was, however, 
largely governed by sentiment. The fact is my maternal grandmother 
Martha Everard was born on Naseby Field and during all my young life 
I was intimately associated with the spot. It is therefore natural that 
my thoughts should turn to Naseby when I read a description of a 
battlefield which in many respects. tallies with the locality. But this 
leads me to ask what reason can be assigned for supposing that Dickens 
had Naseby battlefield in his mind when he wrote the opening chapter 
of his story ? Had he ever beén to Naseby ? ‘Did he know anything 
of the locality from personal experience or was he in touch with any 
one who could help him with data ? - So far as I remember he had not 
visited his friends the Watsons at Rockingham in Northamptonshire 
until several years after the appearance of ‘“‘ The Battle of Life.” 
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Some eighteen years ago the subject was lightly discussed in the 


Brosd Moor. And the battle was certainly fought in the moming of a 
“long summer day ~—viz.. ith June, 1645. I shall welcome any 


Yours very truly, 
The Elms, Jomx T. Pace. 


Leng Itchington, ma Rugby, 
14th Febraary, 1918. 


BACK NUMBER OF DICKENSIAN WANTED 


mumbers of The pee Ee apne eter Airs, Corrina 


eo The Dickens Fellowship. 14 Ciford’s Inn. London. EC. 4. 
Yours faithfully, : 
©. H. Grzex. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE. AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM —-On February 13th. a Iecture was given by Mr. 
W. A. Gibb, on “ William Ernest Henley.” The lecture was listened 


being familiar to many of those present. gave food for new thought. 
The char was isken by Mr. A. Coley. 


CHELTENHAM — Tins Branch met on March Ist at the Town Hell. 
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also threw out a suggestion that Our Mutual Friend seemed a2 choice 
of work suitable for next season's special study, but leit it open for 
the members to make a decision. The 12th and 13th of April were 


performed. During the evening readings from Great Expectations were 
given by Miss L Adam. Mr. W. Paler and Mr. T. Lyon. 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH.— Ai the Mectmg om February %h. 
Mr. J. Liddell Geddie. M.A... of the editorial staff of Messrs. W- and R. 
Chambers. Lid.. gave a lecture on ‘France and Dickens.” Mr. 
Geddie dealt with his subject im 2 ctitical style. and expressed the 
opirion that, although Dickens lowed Franee and made many visits 
to that country from time to time, he had not given a wholly satisfactory 
ereation of any French character. nor had he painted any word-cameo 
such as may be found im his Picturez from Italy. A Tale of Two Cittez 
was, it is true, in many respect= 2 great book, but it was saturated by 
the spirit of the writings of his friend. Thomas (vriyle. Dr- Sarokea, 
who presided. paid a glowing tribute to Dickems.. On March 14th. 
Mics Maybel Bennie. M_A., read am mteresting payer of high literary 
finish, entitled “The Dramatic Quahty m Barna’y Rudge” Mise 
Bennie said that there is a morbid element m Barnaby Rudge that 
ashews much of Dickens's masked characteristics. but the defect E 


im support of her pomt. and read them with much clocutionary ex- 
prescion. 


UCESTE R.— There was 2 crowded attendance and a perticulerly 
interesting programme at the monthly mectmg et Northgate Mansions 
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eriticism. Mr. John Gwent as the Shade of Marley was another fihe 
fine piece of work, Mrs. Elsom as the Charwoman, Miss V, Cousins &s 
Mrs. Dilber, Mr. EB. Suddaby as Old Joe and Mr. Geraghty. as the 
Undertaker were all very funny indeed. Miss H. Wright as. Mrs. 
Cratchit, Mr. E, Suddaby as Bob, and Sunday Bell as Tiny Tim were 
lovable studies. In the Fezziwig dance scene Mr. and Mrs. Appelby 
as Mr. and Mrs, Fezziwig were the life of the Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Mr, W. H. Good sang old English songs very finely and the Kingston 
Orchestral Band played the Entr’acte and dance music charmingly. 
All indeed did so well, that it is difficult to specialize, but we must 
praise iy 85 the work of Miss R. M. Clarke, as Scrooge’s Sweetheart, 
and Mr. F. Hirst, who impersonated Scrooge as a young man; elso 
Mr. F. Wi. Page and Mr. R. J. Burden the benevolent gentlemen. The 
whole play and stage management were under the care and _ skilful 
production of Mrs, Elsom, Miss H. Wright and Mr. J. O. Hampshire, 
who spared no pains to make the play a huge success. About twelve 
young ladies acted as programme-sellers in Dickensian costumes. 
The event was a huge success, and a memorable one, and will add no 
little to the prestige of this ever growing and popular society in Hull. 
All who assisted in any way to make such a conspicuous success are 
most cordially thanked, but their greatest pleasure will surely be in 
the knowledge that they will help our blinded heroes of this terrible 
War to enjoy life more fully. 


LIVERPOOL.—The last evening of the Session was on March 13th. 
Mr. G. A. Tessimond presided over a well-attended gathering. It was 
decided to hold the Office of President in abeyance for the present. 
The other officials were unanimously elected. Following the business 
proceedings, the book for study during the Session, viz., Dombey and 
Son, was discussed, Mrs, Dunnett read an interesting paper on Mrs. 
Dombey’s Mother ; Mr. Faulkner discoursed on the Chapter on ‘ Un- 
natural Humanity,” and Mr. Wallace excelled himself with a Poetical 
Effusion entitled ‘The Firm,” bringing in many of the characters and 
local and topical allusions in a clever manner, A general informal 
discussion followed which was greatly enjoyed. This concluded a 
Session which, if not such a success financially or numerically as in 
former years, had been of a highly literary standard and excellence, 
and it was announced that a most successful Session was confidently 
anticipated in 1918-19. On 27th February, under the Presidency 
of Mr, ‘Tl. N. Philip, Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin delivered a lecture on 
Children of Thespis, otherwise strolling players. 


LONDON.—* London’s Story as told by itself" was the title of the 
Lecture which Mr. T. W. Hill delivered to a large gathering of London 
members at Anderton's Hotel, on Saturday afternoon, March 2. The 
Lecturer showed how London’s story is written on the modern map of 
the Metropolis in the names of many of its streets. Some specially 
prepared maps added largely to the interest of the matter ted. 
Mr, Haviland again kindly lent a selection of his Prints bearing on the 
subject of the lecture. The audience was unanimous that it had spent 
a most enjoyable afternoon, A most interesting series of Papers on 
Martin Chiuzzlewit and American Notes will be read by members at the 
next Branch Meeting on April 13. The Ladies’ Working Party will 
meet on Tuesdays, April 9 and 23, Until further notice the meetings 
will be held fortnightly ; the dates being announced in The Dickensian. 
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MONTREAL.—The ’Prentice Knights entertained the other members 
of the Dickens Fellowship to a programme inspired by Barnaby Rudge 
on January 22nd, in Victoria Hall. After the book of the evening had 
been introduced by the chairman, A. T. Chapman, A. Paterson gave’ 
an entertaining talk on Landmarks in London, dwelling on the scenes’ 
of Barnaby Rudge. ‘‘ The Courtship of Dolly Varden and Joe Willet ” 
was capitally read by A. T. Price, while Irving O. Vincent devoted 
himself to the doings of Simon Tappertit, and a research into the 
*prentice guilds, their rules and regulations. The “* Boys and Girls of 
Charles Dickens,” in costume, were introduced by Miss Grace Baker 
Edwards, the following children taking part: Helen Quinlan, Florence 
Drummond, Gladys Creamer, Olive Coleman, Beulah Phillips, Mary 
McManus, May Courtney, Arthur Watter, Geoffrey Lionel Fournier 
and Henderson McCurragh. Three members of the Fellowship Players, 
Mrs, J, J. Flynn, Mrs. Thos. H. Furlong and Alf. H. Pennington, gave 
a clever sketch from a scene in Barnaby Rudge. A musical programme 
was supplied by Mrs. Wm. Ewing, Miss Dorothy Lutton and W. J. 
Stephenson. The secretary, Thos. M. Barrington, announced that the 
total of the endowment fund in aid of the Tiny Tim cots now stood at 
$1,175, but great efforts would be needed to bring the sum to the 
desired $3,000 by the end of the season, 


NOTTINGHAM.—The Branch entertained the wounded soldiers at 
the Military Hospital, Berridge Road, on February 20th. Tea was 
served at five o’clock, and then followed whist and a miscellaneous 
entertainment. The arrangements were in the hands of Mrs. E. E. 
Major (Secretary, Dickens’s Sketch Party), and Mr. Albert Rudd, the 
General Secretary, the latter acting as M.C. The soldiers had really a 
good time. On March 5th, at the Mechanics’ Institute, Alderman 
John Houston lectured on Bleak House. He dealt with his subject 
very fully, and gave a very lengthy and interesting paper which was 
greatly enjoyed by all present. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Annual Meeting was held at the Hotel 
Adelphia, January 23rd. President Judge John M. Patterson occupied 
the chair. Reports showed there were 317 members on the roll, and a 
balance in the treasury of $188.06. All the former officers were 
re-elected, with the exception of Miss Curtis Wager-Smith, who retired 
as a member of the Executive Council, after ten years of service, being 
succeeded by Dr. George F. Root. Miss Marie C. Sweeney opened the 
programme with several pleasing vocal selections, followed by Mr. 
Charles Sessler in a paper on ‘The Christmas Books,’’ in which he 
gave an informative and interesting account of the five volumes, 
exhibiting first or early editions of each. “‘The Regeneration of 
Scrooge» was the subject of a well-written paper by Mr. John Gi 
Scorer, in which that character was analyzed from an unusual viewpoint. 
Mr. John P. Coughlin, always popular and pleasing, in his reading of 
| “A Visit to the Fleet,” brought out all the humour of that amusing 
situation. A collection lifted for the Braille Fund netted $60-24. On 
February 7th the birthday was observed. In the morning a committee 
from the Branch visited the statue of Dickens and Little Nell, in Clarke 
Park, when Louise Furlong Wilson, aged four, decorated the memorial 
with a wreath of bronze ivy leaves studded with scarlet carnations. In 
the evening, in place of the usual birthday dinner, an entertainment 
was ‘provided for 100 sailors and marines from League Island Navy 
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Yard, who are soon to go ‘‘over there,’? Chairman of the Council 
John G. Scorer presided, There were songs by all assembled, moving 
pictures. a patriotic address by Rev. William Van Derveer Berg, after 
which a buffet luncheon was served. The celebration concluded with 
dancing. 


SOUTHAMFTON.— The Elocutionary Contest which was postponed 
in January, was held on Monday, February 11th, when a gocd number 
attended. There were three cempetitors for the Silver Medal, viz., 
Mrs. Golden, Miss Gidden ard Miss Nurse. The judge was Professor 
Lyttel, M.A. (of the Hartley University College), who awarded 
the prize to Mrs. Golden. The recitations were followed by three 
humorous sorps, ard two songs by Miss Edna Williems. On March 
llth an entertairmert was errarged by Mr. G. Young, who im- 
personated “* Bob Cratchit,” “Little Nell’s , Gresidfather ” and “ Trotty 
Veck.”” The rest of the progremme cemprised musical items, dances 
and Recitals. Durirg the interval, the presentation of the Silver 
Medal was made to Mrs. Gelden for her success in the Elecutionary 
Contest, which was held in February. The entire proceeds of the enter- 
tairment will be given to the funds of Lord Mayor Treloar’s Home for 
Cripples. 


STOCKPORT.— On February 7th, Mr. Edward Helm, the President, 
in an eloquent address,said they were met to honour the memory of a 
writer who used his ercat talerts for the good of all poor and oppressed - 
and especially loved little children who had not the advartagis of, 
to-day. Dickens was born at a time when the people of this ecuntry 
were engaged in wars and all their thoughts were turned toward fighting. 
The world gave little heed to the behies newly-born that year (1812). 
Yet some of them, like Dickens, Thackeray, Browning and John 
Bright, afterwards exerted a greet irfluerce on the nation. Children 
were dear to Dickens, especially neglected children, for he remembered 
the deys of his own neglected childhood. The Secretary, Mr. Wm. 
Hatfield, recited ‘“‘ Dickens in Cemp,”? by Bret Harte. Miss Kilner 
gave two pianoforte solos. Mademe Anrie Hargreaves delighted the 
company with several songs. Mr. H. Brown was a very efficient 
accompanist. Recitetions were given by Miss Janet Rhodes and Mr. 
R. A. Johnson in a very effective manner. The speech of the evening 
was by the Rev. Harold Twyford, of Todmorden, formerly of Stockport, 
who proposed ‘‘The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens,’’ in the 
cause of which he said Dickens set before his countrymen a standard 
of conduct which would make for a true democracy. Democracy could 
be as cruel as autocracy, but if it were permeated with the Dickens 
spirit then ‘“ good-will to men” would become a living fact. On 
March 8th, Mr. M. Fletcher in the Chair, the evening was devoted to 
Dickensiana, Mr. Fletcher read Dickens’s first speech in Manchester 
and “Tom Pinch’s coach ride from Salisbury to London,” Mr. — 
Faulkner gave a sketch entitled ‘‘'The Cireumlocution Office ” with 
up-to-date references. Mr. Williamson and Mr. Hatfield also con- 
tributed selections. The Secretary reported that the collection for 
Dickens’s Books for the Blind realized the sum of £9. 


TORONTO.—The Branch celebrated the Birthday on February 8th. 
when a large attendance of members enjoyed the excellent Programme. 
Dr. James L. Hughes, a veteran educationalist. and one of the oldest 
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members of the branch, gave the address, in which he contrasted the 
good and the bad in the treatment of children, using as his models 
Mrs. Lirriper, and the hateful Mrs. Pipchin. No one could be better 
qualified to treat such a subject than Dr. Hughes, who for many years 
was chief inspector cf the Toronto Public Schools, and who has written 
many valuable works on education, his latest book being a volume of 
very beautiful verses entitled ‘‘ Songs of Gladness and Growth.” The 
programme was made lively by the picturesque and graceful dancing 
in old-fashioned costume, of the two talented sisters, Miss Gwyneta 
and Miss Aubrey Sampson; a song in good voice by Miss Beatrice 
Morson, Piano Selections by Miss Virgiria Coyne, Recitations, Patriotic 
and Dickensian by Miss Sichel and Miss Clarice Spencer. The chair 
was taken by the president, Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, who thanked the 
members for the good attendance at all the meetings and announced 
@ substantial increase in the membership. 


WINNIPEG.—The Dickens birthday celebration, carried out on 
February 7th by the Dickens Fellowship Players, filled the lesser 
Manitoba hall with an audience which was evidently capable of ap- 
preciating the various characterizations of the master’s work sukmitted. 
The whole progremme was good and the sketch, ‘“‘ The Gentleman Next 
Door,” was an excellent piece of work. Miss Marjorie Reynolds, who took 
the part of Miss Nickleby, is to be congratulated on the good taste and 
restraint with which she reproduced that garrulous and somewhat inflam- 
mable lady. Miss Reynolds acted most naturally and had the ecmmon- 
sense to be a flexible and understanding medium for the author to talk 
through. Mrs. J. Fielding played Nickleby’s little part very attractive- 
ly, and the unseen mad old gentleman was very well done indeed. The 


' tableaux, “Sarah Gamp and Betsey Prig,’’ by Mrs. Martinet and Miss 


R. H. Lear, and ‘‘ Betsey Trotwood and Janet ’” by Mr. and Mrs. Youell, 
were very well presented. The Pickwick sketch, with Mr. Youell as Sam 
Weller, Mr. Martinet as Tony and Mrs. Youell as the lady of the Blue 


Boar, brought back happy memoties to all true Pickwickians. F. M. 


Luce’s monologue, with Miss Mary Rignold as accompanist, was of 
high order. A reading by Miss Opal Fletcher, songs by the Misses Ada 


and Violet Gray completed the programme. The February meeting 


took place on the 14th with Dr. Allison as chairman. The programme 
comprised a paper on Little Dorrit by Miss H. R. Poapot, Readings 
by Mrs. J. Fielding, Mrs. R. QO. Jolliffe. Miss M. J. Smith and Miss 
M. M. Reynolds. Miss Dora Robinson read ‘‘ Dickens’s Appeal to 
Women ”’ by. Mrs. Laurence Clay from The Dickensian, whilst Mrs. 
P. B. Tustin and Mrs. John Logan gave the duologue between Mrs. 
Gamp and Betsey Prig. Songs were given by Mr. Watkin Mills and 
Miss Dorothy Parmer. 


NEWPORT (Moy).——On March 7th, Mr. J. W.T. Ley read a paper at 
the Town Hall on “ Dickens and Children.’’ Dealing first with Dickens’s 
own childhood, the lecturer next turned to the children of his creation 


and held up their fathers, their tragedy, their sufferings in the clear light 


of the explanation of Dickens’s early history and his passionate devotion 
to the cause of the child. After making reference to Dickens’s home 
life and his popularity with children, Mr. Ley peinted out the great 
practical efforts which Dickens’s child characters as depicted in his 
various works had in bringing about great reforms. The lecture was 
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listened to with ae attention = received arene? comments at! 
the end; 


_ DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH» 


** With Dickens and Scott in Teesdale a (Illustrated). Cycling, 14th’ 

February. 

“ Dickens’s Birthday,”’ by E. Brett Young. gt se Coreen, 7th | 
February. 

‘*Through Dickens Land : ‘Ludgate Circus to the Monument.” 
The Globe, 22nd February. 

“Hungerford Stairs, Westminster * (Illustrated). The Christian 
Monitor, 26th January. | j 

““Dickens in Manchester: Stage and Platform Triumphs,” by T. 
W. A. Lingard. Manchester City News, 9th and 16th February. 

‘* Mr. Micawber gets @ job in a Government Office.” The Wheatsheaf, 
February. 

“**T Remember’: Dickens in Manchester.”* Manchester City News, 
February 23rd. 

““Martin Chuzzlewit: Play” (Illustrated). Glasgow Bulletin, 23rd 
February. 

““T'rips for Americans Round London: The Little Midshipman.” 
Globe, 1st March. ° 

“Pickwick: Origin of the Name.”* Notes and Queries, February. 

“David Copperfield’s Church.” (Illustrated). Great Thoughts, 23rd 
February. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
APRIL 


All meetings commence at 8 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 


2. Nottingham; “ Worthies of Nottingham,” by Mr. R. H. Jackson, 
at Mechanics’ Institute. 
8. Southampton: Annual General Meeting at All Saints Institute. 
10.. Dublin: Concert in aid of Red Cross Society. 
Glasgow: Annual General Meeting at Masonic Hall. 
11. Edinburgh: Annual General Meeting at Goold Hall. 
Stockport : Annual General Meeting in Sunday School. 
12. Keighley: Social Gathering in Eastwood Girls’ School. 
Toronto : Annual General Meeting in Conservatory of Music. 
Islington : Recital by Prof. Wm. Miles in aid of fund for “ Dickens 
Books for the Blind,” at Central Public Library, Hoowsy 
Road, at 7-30. 
13. London: Members’ Papers, Readings, etc., and Annual General 
Meeting at Anderton’s Hotel at 2-45. 
15. Plymouth: Mémbers’ Evening, arranged by Mesdames W. w. 
Vinson and E. H: Cook. 
17. Bristol: Paper, ‘‘ Peculiar Puzzles from ‘ Rickwick,’ ” es Mr. 
3 Sam Tucker, at St. John’s Parish — 
23. Montreal: Annual Meeting. ; 
30: Nottingham : Annual! Meeting at Mechanics" Institute. 
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